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Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 


THE GOLDEN 
MOTHER GOOSE | 


is here! : | 


(A Giant Golden Book!) | 








Little Miss Muffet and 
Little Boy Blue, 

Little Bo-Peep and 
Cock Robin, too... 





Simple Simon and 
Jack and Jill 

And the old woman who 
Lived under the hill... 


All your old favorites, 
and some new ones, 

are here in the gayest dress 
ever! 367 verses with 


hundreds of Alice and 


Martin Provensen’s wonderful 





full-color pictures—ready now—in 


THE GOLDEN MOTHER GOOSE 
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Petunia sat at the dinner table one day, 


playing with a sardine instead of eating. 

“Petunia,” I said severely, “did you stop at 
the fish fountain on the way home?” 

She shook her head and looked at me deso- 
lately. “I just haven’t the heart to eat.” 

“Tut, tut, what’s the matter? What’s the 
matter?” asked Uncle Walrus. 

Petunia didn’t answer. 

“I know what it is,” said Peterkin. “She 
wants a mother.” 

“A WHAT?” barked Uncle Walrus. 

“A mother,” repeated Peterkin. “We both 
do, but Petunia wants one most.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Uncle Walrus. 
“Great nuisances, mothers, always telling 
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you to be caretul or hold their flippers. You're 
much better off without ’em. Why do you 
want one now particularly?” 

“Because of Mother’s Day,” said Petunia. 
“Everyone at school is making a present for 
its mother except us.” 

“It’s more than that,” added Peterkin. 
“There’s a prize for the best idea for a pres- 
ent, and Petunia has the idea.” 





“Hrr-umph,” said Uncle Walrus. “In that 
case I shall represent your mother. I haven't 


had a present for a long time.” 

Petunia was delighted. She flung herself in- 
to his lap, saying, “Oh, how perfectly lovely.” 
And the next instant she was back in her 
place, swallowing the sardine in one gulp. 

We heard no more about it for a while, but 
on Mother’s Day there was a bulky package 
beside Uncle Walrus’s plate at the breakfast 
table. It was marked in large, red letters 
CAUTION—THIS SIDE UP. 

“Dear me,” said Uncle Walrus. “I trust it’s 
not explosive.” 
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The penglets giggled behind their hands. 
Then he cut the string and revealed two to- 
mato cans, daubed with paint. Around one 
was a pink ribbon, around the other, a blue, 
holding two cards that read: When this you 
see, remember me. The cans were full of dirt. 

“Hrr-umph,” said Uncle Walrus. 

“I got honorable mention for it,” said Pe- 
tunia. “I think I would have had the prize if 
the seeds had come up in time.” 

“Oh, seeds, eh?” said Uncle Walrus. “To be 
sure. What kind are they?” 

“Why petunias, of course,” cried Peterkin. 
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Melissa had just had a birth- 
day. And what a day it had been! 
Especially for Bingo, her black 
cocker. 

Just the night before, Melissa 
had told Bingo about the birth- 
day. 

“I'll get presents, I guess,” she 
said, as she brushed his silky 
coat. “But don’t you worry, Bingo 
boy, I could never get a present 
I'd like half as well as you.” 

Bingo reached up and licked her chin for 
that and he went to bed a happy, happy pup. 

But when he woke up, the Birthday had 
come—and with it, the Red-Headed Clown! 
Bingo growled, a low, rumbling growl deep 
down inside him, whenever he thought of 
the Clown. 

For the Clown was Melissa’s favorite birth- 
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“After all, the flowers were named for her.” 

“Really?” asked the uncle. “Sorry, I didn’t 
know. We don’t have ’em where I come from. 
Are they pretty?” 

“Very,” said Petunia, looking down mod- 
estly. ‘““The teacher says they'll come up if you 
keep them watered.” 

“The can with the blue ribbon is from me,” 
added Peterkin, “blue for boys, you know. It 
has petunias in it too, because they haven't 
named anything for me yet.” 

“They should,” boomed Uncle Walrus, in 
his most solemn voice. ‘““Thank you both.” 


day present. He had come in a 
great big box, from Melissa’s 
Aunt Charlotte in far-off New 
York. And he was a puppet who 
danced on strings. Not only did 
he dance. He could kick up his 
heels and wave his hands, and 
bow a deep and friendly bow. At 
least Melissa thought it was 
friendly. So did her Mother and 
Dad and her brother Jeff. They 
said, “Isn’t he cute?” and “He’s 
great,” and “He’s swell.” 

But Bingo did not agree. Not at all. When 
Melissa put the Clown through all his tricks, 
Bingo backed away under a chair and growled. 

But just then Melissa called. “Come on, 
Bingo Boy! I want to go for a run. And 
for really, truly playing there is no-one like 
youl” That was music to Bingo’s ears. 
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“Babe,” said Sim, ‘“‘my big mouth has 
got me into trouble again.” 

What it really was, of course, was his 
pride, and Sim knew it well. He had 
just climbed down from the school bus 
and was leaning against the pasture 
fence talking to Babe, who seemed to be 
about the only friend he had. Babe was 
the big ox with spreading horns, that 
Pa had brought up with him from their 
old home in Florida. 
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ited by RICHARD OSBORNE 


ILDRED LAWRENCE 


Starting out in a new place the way 
he was, Pa couldn’t afford horses or a 
tractor to do his plowing, and nobody 
back home thought it was queer to be 
using an ox. People did here, though. 
“Isn't that just like a Florida cracker!” 
the boys at school said. ‘“‘Nobody’s used 


oxen around here since pioneer days.” 


Babe was one trouble. Another was 
Sim’s size. He was a head taller than any- 
body in his grade, though he wasn’t a 
bit older. 

“Takes after his Uncle Jed,” Pa al- 
ways said. “‘Jed’s six-feet-six in his stock- 
ing feet, and I vow Sim’s going to be a 
mite taller, even.” 

But worse still was his name. When 
Sim signed up the first day of school, he 
said loud and clear that his name was 
Sim Baxter. 

“We don’t use nicknames,” Miss Dor- 
set said. “Is it Simeon?” 
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said Sim, who would 
have liked to have lied just once, only 
Pa had taught him that lying was the 
worst thing you could do. He lowered 
his voice, hoping that nobody but Miss 
Dorset would hear. ‘It’s Kissimmee.” 

“You'll have to spell it,” said Miss 
Dorset. 

And so, with all the kids giggling, 
Sim spelled it out, not bothering to ex- 
plain that Ma liked to name her child- 
ren for the places where they were born. 
-It was just Sim’s hard luck that his had 
to be Kissimmee. 

Of course, all the boys had to pro- 
nounce it wrong, chasing after Sim and 
yelling ‘““KISS-im-mee” when everybody 
where Sim came from knew it was “Kis- 
SIM-mee.” After a while, Miss Dorset 
just gave up and called him Sim, but 
not the boys. They never forgot. And 
now, worst of all, there was this busi- 
ness of the school carnival. 

“Babe,” said Sim, “I’m in a mess for 
sure, saying I'll do something that I 
can’t do in a million years.” 

Every room was going to take over 
one section of the carnival to help raise 


“No, ma’am,” 


money for new bleachers at the athletic 
field. 

“I think it would be a good idea to 
divide the room up into teams, and each 
team can think up some kind of stunt,” 
Miss Dorset decided. “I'll give a prize for 
the best one.” 

The catch was that when the room 
was divided into teams of four each, 
there was just one pupil left over, and 
that one was Sim. 

“We'll put you on as an extra on one 
of the other teams,’’ Miss Dorset said. 

But at recess Sim heard the boys and 
girls talking, and what he heard was 
enough to make him march right in to 
Miss Dorset. 


“You don’t need to put me on any 
other team, ma’am,” he said _ politely. 
“I figure on working out a stunt all by 
myself.” 



















Miss Dorset had also heard the pupils 
muttering something about not wanting 
Sim on their team on account of his 
being just a Florida cracker who didn’t 
understand the way things were done 
in Michigan. 

“It’s too much for you to do a stunt 
all by yourself,’”’ she said kindly. 

“Thank you all the same, ma’am,” 
said Sim, “but I'll make out.” 

“And now I’m out on a limb all 
right,’ he said sadly to Babe, who shook 
his wide horns as though he understood 
every word. 

“Son,”” called Ma from the porch, 
“there’s a new kind of bird nesting 
down in that maple tree. I wish you'd 
take my camera and see if you can get a 
picture. It’s a red bird, with a kind of 
pointed top to its head.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Sim. 

Ma was a great one for birds, and 
she had pictures of many kinds. Sim had 
taken most of them for her on account 
of Ma’s not being much for climbing 
trees, which were mostly where birds 
stayed. 

Sim went down and took the picture, 
with Babe ambling behind. Then he sat 
down under the tree and tried to think 
of some way to get himself out of the 
mess he was in. 

“T’ll have to think myself up some 
kind of a stunt,” he decided, “‘if it’s 
only to save my pride. But what’s it 
going to be?” 

He looked down at the fence that 
Pa had rigged up out of some old 
lumber. “Use what you've got,’ Pa always 
said, ‘and don’t be moaning because it 
isn’t more.” 

Sim tried to think what he had. 

“Babe’s about all, I guess,” he 
said, churning ideas over in his mind, 
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but not finding any good ones. “I’ve 
got him, all right, but he can’t do tricks 
to entertain folks.” 

In a way, Sim felt that he owed Babe 
something on account of bringing him 
up here, where everybody made fun of 
him. He felt sure that if people once 
got acquainted with Babe, they'd like 
him fine, but he didn’t know how to 
manage it. 

‘“What’s your stunt going to be, 
KISS-im-mee?”” the boys asked on the 


bus the next day. “One of those Florida 


cracker numbers, I'll bet!” 

Sim was about to open his mouth to 
say that his stunt was going to be strictly 
Michigan when, all of a sudden, he re- 
membered something else that Pa was 
always saying: ‘Be proud of what you 
are, and don’t try to make out that 
you're something else!” 

“It surely is going to be something 
out of Florida,” said Sim, drawling out 
the words to make them sound even 
more southern than usual. “I’m a 
Florida cracker and proud of it!” 

The funny thing was that as soon as 
he had said it, he really was proud of 


“Use what you've got,” Pa said, 








being a Florida cracker. Especially, he 
was proud on account of having de- 
fended himself against all the teasing. 

“Might as well practice being proud 
of some more things,” he thought. “I’m 
about a mile too tall, but Pa’s proud 
about that, even if I’m not. And I have 
a pet ox that I’m proud of, no matter 
what anybody says. And I have a funny 
name, too, but maybe I don’t mind as 
much as I thought. Nobody’s going to 
copy it, anyway!” 

The only thing he didn’t feel better 
about was that carnival, because in spite 
of all his talking, he still didn’t have 
an idea in the world about it, except, of 
course, that now it would have to be 
strictly Florida. 

Sitting in school, he couldn’t help 
wishing in a way that he was back home, 
riding Babe slowly down through the 





“and be proud of what you are!” 


scrub on lazy afternoons with his wide- 
brimmed hat pulled down over his eyes 
and Ma’s camera roosting on Babe’s neck. 

“I don’t figure any of these loud- 
mouths around here ever rode on an ox,” 
he thought. “Nor ever saw a real 
Florida rodeo.” 

He let his mind float back to the 
rodeo that came once a year to Kissim- 
mee, with the cowboys drifting along 
the street with their high-heeled boots 
and, if they were young enough and 
foolish enough, a pair of six-shooters 
stuck through their belts. Sim had some 
high-heeled boots himself and a pair of 
toy six-shooters that Ma had given him 
for Christmas. 

“Sim!” said Miss Dorset. “Answer the 
question!” 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said Sim. “I 
guess I didn’t rightly have my mind on 
what you were saying.” 

Everybody laughed, and Miss Dorset 
told Sim to stay after school. He thought 
he was going to get a scolding for sure, 
but all Miss Dorset said was, “Do you 
need help on your stunt? Maybe I could 
give you an idea.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Sim, “but 
I’ve got me an idea. It came to me when 
I should have been minding my lessons.”’ 

Miss Dorset looked relieved. ““That’s 
fine, then,” she said. “I hope it’s a good 
one.” 

“TI don’t figure anybody around here 
ever saw the likes of it, ma’am,” said 
Sim. 

The fact was that, when carnival day 
came and the stunts were all set up, 
Sim began to wonder whether his stunt 
was as good as he had thought. Now 
that he was all ready and the carnival 
was going to begin, Sim was so scared 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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THE MERRY MICE 





by Marion Holland 
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WE were born in 
April, Jess and I, and 
come the summer of 
which I’m going to 
tell you, we had 
turned our tenth 
year. 

Jess grew fast. She 
was head and shoul- 
ders over stubby me. 
Graceful and gentle 
she was, and my dear- 
est friend. Something 
about Jess made me 
think of a tall, lovely 
lady. 

But Jess was a lovely roan mare. 

It was in her mane that I made my 
first braid. She would stand patiently at 
the pasture gate, while I folded in and 
out the heavy strands of her forelock. 
Then, rubbing her shapely head against 
the upper rungs, she would tousle the 
neat braid and nuzzle my hand to have 
it done over and over again. 


May 


JESS 


BY IDA CECIL MOORE 
Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


























Often I helped Dad 
harness her to the 
family carriage, slid- 
ing underneath her to 
fasten the straps and 
buckles. At the touch 
of my gingham dress 
against her flank, she 
would turn her head 
to see me come up on 
the other side. The 
buckles were always 
extra-shiny when Dad 
drove Jess. 

In a crowd she 
was ‘‘a bit skittish,” 
Dad used to say. My older brother, 
Wade, said she “showed off.” Holding 
herself proudly, her pretty neck curved, 
she would sidle along in a dainty caper 
with the grace of a stately lady in a 
minuet. 

The summer had brought little rain. 
‘“‘A droughty one,” the farmers called it. 
The fields had a thirsty look, and the 
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brook at the back of the farm, where 
Jess and the other animals drank, was 
getting lower and lower. And on the 
country roads the dust and sand spoiled 
much of the fun of riding my new bi- 
cycle that Dad and Mother had given 
me for my tenth birthday. After each 
ride I dusted and polished it until it 
shone again. It was a precious gift. 

Everyone wished for rain that sum- 
mer. Sometimes, I would waken in the 
night and listen, hoping to hear its heavy 
patter on the roof, but none came until 
July was nearly over. 

The hay crop was less than half its 
normal yield. And with three grown 
horses besides Jess and her two-year-old 
colt to feed through the coming winter, 
Dad was worried. 

“The feed bill will put us into debt 
unless we can sell Major or the colt, or 
both,” I heard him say. Dad and Mother 
loathed debt. 

One evening in late August a buyer 
named Weatherbee rode into the yard. 
His horse was coal black and had a 
gentle look, but he was thinner than our 
horses. 
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“Another new one?” Dad asked, strok- 
ing the lean black rump. “Shows the 
pinch of the light crops, doesn’t he?”’ 

“There’s plenty like that on the mar- 
ket just now,” Weatherbee answered. “I 
hear you're selling some of yours?” 

Driving rain, that came often now, 
had just cleared, and our horses were 
in the stable. One by one, Major, Paul, 
Linda, and Laddie the colt, were led out 
for the buyer’s choice. Laddie reared 
and loosed his halter when the buyer ex- 
amined his fetlock. 

From behind the big lilac bush at the 
edge of the garden I heard Weatherbee 
ask, ““‘What about the roan mare?’ My 
heart took a tumble! 

Dad hesitated, then went into the 
stable. Out came Jess, “showing off” in 
her dainty prance. 

“What's your price?” Weatherbee 
asked at once. 

The figure Dad named was nearly 
double what he had asked for any of the 
others. 

“It’s high,” said Weatherbee, ‘but 
she’s the one I want.’’ He reached for 
his wallet. “You can have spot cash.” 

“... IT really hadn’t planned to let her 
go,” said Dad, rubbing his chin. “.. . I'll 
have to think about it a bit.” 

“Think about it! At that figure?’’ 

“Until tomorrow—or next day, may- 
be,”’ Dad answered. 
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“Tll be back this way tomorrow,” 
Weatherbee urged. 

‘No, make it the next day,” said Dad. 
Jess was nuzzling his shoulder. 

“But I—” 


“You've had your eye on this mare 


a long time, Weatherbee,” Dad inter- 
rupted. ““What’s one more day?” 

Weatherbee waited a moment. “Very 
well,” he answered. “‘I’ll be here bright 
and early.’’ Turning toward his horse, 
he added, “You've got quite a few of 
them there, and feed’s going to be 
mighty high.” 

So it wouldn’t be tomorrow. My low 
spirits lifted a little in a sort of secret 
buoyancy. Something might happen in 
that one day to save Jess. Weatherbee 
might even decide not to come back. 


No one in our house talked much that 
evening. Jess, especially, was not men- 
tioned. And when Dad looked at the 
daily newspaper while he smoked his 
pipe, I could see that he wasn’t reading. 
He didn’t turn a page. 

The next morning he went away very 
early, riding Paul, our fastest horse. He 
was going quite a distance, Mother said, 
to a section where there had been more 
rain in the early summer and there was 
hay to be bought. 

“The price will be awfully high,” 
Mother said. She looked worried. 

Usually I rode Jess to the pasture 
soon after breakfast, but this morning I 
couldn’t quite face her. Often I had 
talked to her as though we'd be to- 
gether always, and now I wasn’t sure. 
Wade rode her instead. 











“She’s the one I want,” said Weatherbee. “You can have spot cash.” 
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I hurried with my chores, then rode 
my shiny bicycle to Martin’s General 
Store in the village, where it was bought. 
The roads were not dusty now, and I 
rode fast. I had a plan. 

An early customer seemed to take a 
great deal of time, and my business was 
so desperately important. 

“Did my bicycle cost very much, Mr. 
Martin?” I asked, as soon as I was sure 
we were alone. 

He pushed back his faded straw hat 
and scratched his head. “Well, not such 
a great deal,” he answered with a kindly 
drawl. “I could sell it today, of course, 
for twice what it cost your Dad.” 

“You could?” I asked eagerly. “Are 
you sure?” 

“Of course I could,” he answered. 
“They're hard to get. But, goodness 
sakes, child, you wouldn’t want to part 
with yours?” 

“But I do, Mr. Martin,” I told him 
hurriedly. ““That’s just what I want to 
do. And it’s a secret—a big secret,” I 
added. “Would you buy it back right 
now and give me the money—some of 
the money anyway?” Mr. Martin looked 
puzzled. “Please,” I begged. 

“Your folks don’t know about this?” 
he asked gently. Something in his tone 
told me that my plan might fail. 

“They will know—right away!” The 
words came tumbling now. “It’s for... 
them I want the money.” I'd nearly said 
it was for Jess I wanted it, but Mr. 
Martin mustn’t know that Dad had even 
thought of selling our Jess. “I need it 
desperately,” I added. My lips were 
trembling. 

“There, there,” said Mr. Martin, pat- 
ting my shoulder. “You'd better go along 
home now, and we'll talk about it later.” 

“But I can’t wait,” I argued. 
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“But I can’t wait, Mr. Martin.” 


“IT think you must wait,” he answered 
slowly, “until I’m sure I can do this 
for you.” 

Another customer was coming into 
the store. 

“Then may I leave my bicycle?” | 
asked Mr. Martin in a whisper. ““Some- 
one might buy it today.” 

“Tut, tut,” he said. “Ride it back. It 
can be sold any time.” He handed me 
an orange, but I put it back in the crate 
with a quick “No, thank you,” and 
hurried out. 

Dad came home late in the evening. 
He brought a new halter strap, and I 
knew that he had stopped in Mr. Martin’s 
store. I heard him tell Mother that the 
price he’d been asked for hay was close to 
robbery. Dad looked worn and troubled, 
and for the rest of the evening he was 
silent; it was the sort of silence one 
didn’t dare to break, except to say 
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“Good night” at bedtime. And Weather- 
bee had said he’d come bright and early 
next morning. 

My sleep was troubled. At the first 
show of daylight I woke with a tighten- 
ing in my throat that foreboded great 
sorrow. Tiptoeing to Dad’s and Mother’s 
room, I saw that his side of the bed was 
empty. I caught up my bathrobe and 
crept noiselessly downstairs and into the 
yard. Dewdrops that had looked like bits 
of crystal on the grass were now just 
plain tears. They chilled my feet as I ran 
to the stable. 

“D-Dad,” I stammered in the door- 
way. Jess gave a low whinny. 

Dad came from one of the stalls. The 
lines on his weathered face seemed to 
have deepened in the night. 

“What are you doing here?” His look 
was stern for a moment, then it softened. 
I pressed my lips tight and gulped a sob. 

“Run back to your bed quick, and 
get warm,” he said, looking down at my 
bare feet. 

‘“‘But—Jess?” I asked. 

“I know, I know. Didn’t sleep much 
myself.” 


“Dad,” I called again, as he turned 
to go into the stable. ‘““May I sell my 
bicycle?” 

“No, no,” he said coming back. His 
tone was firm and, because he hadn't 
waited to question me, I knew that Mr. 
Martin had told him my secret. 

“It would buy . . . quite a lot of ... 
hay,” I told him, my voice breaking. 

“No,” he said again. “Not that!” He . 
touched my arm, then motioned toward 
the house. “You're shivering. Run!” 

Sunlight was flooding my room later 
that morning, when the sound of voices 
and someone riding out of the yard wak- 
ened me. In an instant I was out of bed, 
fear gripping me as I ran downstairs. 
Dad and Mother were talking together 
on the porch. 

“It’s going to cost plenty to fill that 
hay barn,” Dad was saying, “but—’’ 

‘We'll manage somehow,” Mother 
interrupted. ““We always have.” 

‘“‘Has Weatherbee come yet?” I asked 
quickly, my voice still trembling. 

A smile lighted both their faces. 

‘“He’s come,” said Dad. “And he’s 
gone! Want to ride Jess to the pasture?” 





Jokes 


By George! 





Poor George! Your jokes had him doubled 
up the other day. Keep George in stitches 
by sending your jokes in to George, 
Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


Mr. Jones: I want two four-watts bulbs, please. 
s . 


Clerk: Two what? a -C& 
© 


, 
Mr. Jones: No, four-watt. ’ 


rad 
Clerk: Four what? 


Mr. Jones: That’s right. 
—Michael Clover 
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An old lady stepped up to the ticket win- 
dow in the railway station and asked, “‘How 
much is a ticket to Cleveland?” 

“That’s two dollars and sixty-five cents,” 
replied the ticket seller. 

The old lady turned to the little girl by 
her side and said, “I guess we may as well 
buy our tickets here. I’ve asked at all these 
windows, and they all charge the same price.” 


Mr. Black: Your roof must be leaking. Does 
it always leak? 


Mr. King: No, only when it rains. 
—Sue Gillespy 
































“Come on, Soapy!”’ Hairpants hollered.” Better 
git down here in the cyclone cellar with us. 
That's a mean lookin’ twister, and she’s comin’ 
right this way. Ain‘t shilly-shallyin’, neither!” 

















“You gents craw! on down in that ‘Fraid Hole 
if you like,’’ Soapy tells them. “But me, | do 
enjoy a brisk breeze of wind now and again, 
especially on a hot day like this. I'll jest 
stand right up here and see how this little 
old storm whips up!” 


“That ain’t no breeze of wind!” High- 
water warns him. “That thing will blow the 
fillings right out of yore teeth if you don’t 
watch sharp!” 


“Where | come from,” says Soapy, ‘they 
have winds so brisk you cut stove wood by 
sticking the ends of the poles out of the 
window, where the wind chops them off in- 
stantly. The birds there have no feathers. The 
wind blows them right off. Windmills turn 
so fast the gears must be made of tempered 
asbestos and packed with fire clay instead of 
grease and they'll pump the deepest well dry 
in ten minutes.” 





Just then the tail of the twister picks Soapy up 
and flings him and some chickens up over the wind- 
mill. He is tumbling end over end and hollering like a 
cougar with his tail in a trap. 














He’s just getting dizzy when he is blown clean 
through the bunkhouse, in one window and out the 
other, and wrong end foremost at that. He grabs at 
the flagpole as he goes over the school house, but 
can’t hang on. 





Then the air is full of cows, hencoops, chickens, 
broken furniture, buggies, boards, and buckets, all 
whirling around him every which way. When the dust 
finally settles, Soapy finds himself safe on the ground 
right where he started. 





He is bruised, scratched, bumped, and shaken, and 
most of his clothes have been blown away. 





“Gents,"’ he says when the others stick their heads 
out of the cellar, “it went thataway. And | may say 
it wes about as brisk a breeze as | ever did see, but 
1 wouldn’t have missed it for the world.” 
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Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


This is a story about a boy who 
changed into a bumble-bee. 

Of course, it is difficult to imagine a 
boy changing into a bumble-bee, but if 
you will think very hard about it, you 
will see that it is possible. At the same 
time, you must understand that what 
happened to Benny was very, very un- 
usual, and that such a thing probably 
won't happen again in a hundred mil- 
lion years. 

Up until he was six years old, nothing 
very exciting ever happened to Benny. 
He was just an ordinary little boy. He 
had light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
and freckles. And what’s more, he 
didn’t look anything like a bumble-bee. 

Then one day, a very peculiar thing 
happened. 

It all started when Benny lay down to 
take his usual afternoon nap. Benny was 
awfully tired, so instead of staring up 
at the cracks in the ceiling as he usually 
did, he turned over and went right to 
sleep. No sooner was he asleep than he 
began to dream a very strange dream. 

Benny dreamt that he was a bumble- 
bee and that he was flying around in a 
beautiful garden. The sun was shining 
and the air was filled with the sweet smell 
of flowers. Benny dreamt that he was fly- 
ing from one flower to the next, bumbling 
just as if he were a regular bumble-bee. 
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A little girl was playing in the garden, 
and when she saw Benny and heard him 
bumbling, she became very frightened. 

Benny flew down and sat down beside 
the little girl, crossing his legs and look- 
ing up at her as if to say, “Don’t be 
afraid, little girl. I am not going to sting 
you.” 

But the little girl didn’t want to be 
friends. ““Go away,” she said, “‘you’re a 
horrible old bumble-bee,” and she got 
up and ran away. 

Benny was about to fly after the little 
girl, but then the dream ended, and he 
woke up. “Gee,” he said when he opened 
his eyes, “that was certainly a strange 
dream. It seemed almost real.’ And he 
lay in bed for a while thinking about 
how it felt to be a bumble-bee. After a 
while, he got up and stretched. 

“I’m sure glad I’m not really a 
bumble-bee,” he said to himself, and he 
started over to the corner where he kept 
his toys. There was a large mirror hanging 
on the wall, and as he passed it, a very 
funny feeling came over him. He stop- 
ped. It seemed to him he had noticed 
something very peculiar in the mirror. 
Benny ‘turned his head slowly and 
looked again. 

There in the mirror, looking right 
back at him, was a big funny-looking 
bumble-bee! 
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At first, Benny thought he was still 


dreaming, so he pinched himself just to 
the funny-looking * . + 
bumble-bee in the mirror did not go 


make 


away. 


F Now Benny was old enough to know 
a that when you looked into a mirror the 
only thing you could possibly see was 


yourself. 


Well then, if you 
looked into a mirror 
and saw a bumble- 
bee, that could mean 
only one thing—that 
you were a bumble- 
bee! 

Benny studied him- 
self carefully in the 
mirror. 

His face, he noticed, was green, and 
his eyes were as big as tennis balls. ‘Two 
long fuzzy wires stuck out of the top of 
his head, just like the feelers of a big 
bug. Around his body ran a dozen black 
and yellow stripes, and fastened to his 
shoulder blades was a tiny pair of pink 
wings. Even for a bumble-bee, he was 
very peculiar-looking. 
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sure. But 








For fifteen minutes 
Benny walked back 
and forth in front of 
the mirror, trying to 
get used to the re- 


markable change. 
Then a_ thought 
struck him. What 


would his mother say? 
After thinking about 
it for a while, he decided to go into the 
kitchen and find out. 

Mother was busy making chocolate 
pudding when Benny came into the 
kitchen. She didn’t even look up. 

“Hello, Mother,” said Benny, mostly 
because he couldn’t think of anything 
else to say. 

“Did you have a nice nap, dear?” 
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asked Mother, stirring the chocolate 
pudding carefully so that it wouldn't 
burn. 


“Mother,” said Benny, “I am a 
bumble-bee.” 

“Good,” said Mother, “and I'll be a 
giraffe.” 


“But Mother,” cried Benny, “this 
isn’t make-believe. This is real. I really 
am a bumble-bee!” 

Mother put down her spoon and 
looked around. 

“Benny—” she started to say. Then 
she saw him. Benny could tell by her 
eyes that she was upset. 

“See,” he said, “didn’t I tell you?” 

Mother didn’t say a word. She just 
took Benny by the hand and led him 
back to his room. Whenever Mother 
noticed anything wrong with Benny, 
she would put him to bed immediately 
and take his temperature. And that is 
exactly what she did now. 

Daddy came home very late that even- 
ing. Mother was in the living room won- 
dering how she was going to tell him 
about Benny. 

Daddy took off his shoes, put on his 
slippers, sat down in his big comfortable 
chair, and lit his pipe. 

“How is Benny?” he asked. That was 
always the first thing he asked. 

“Benny has changed into a bumble- 
bee,” said Mother. 

Daddy was so surprised that the pipe 
fell out of his mouth. For several 
minutes, he couldn’t think of anything 
to say. Then he began to look worried. 

“Did he sting you?” he asked. 

“Of course not,” replied Mother. 
“Whoever heard of a child stinging his 
own mother!” 

“Whoever heard of a child changing 
into a bumble-bee!” replied Daddy, and 
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he walked over to the bookshelf and took 
down a big book. You see, Benny’s 
father was a very smart man and when- 
ever he wanted to find out anything, he 
would look it up in a book. 

““Let’s see what it says in the book about 
little boys changing into bumble-bees,” 
he said, and he sat down and read the 
whole book. 

“Well,” said Mother, who had knit- 
ted Benny a little turtle-neck sweater 
while she was waiting for Daddy to fin- 
ish the book, “‘what does it say?” 

Daddy looked very puzzled. “It doesn’t 
say anything,” he answered. “I guess it 
has never happened 
before.” 

For a long while 
neither Mother 
or Daddy said - 
anything at all. 
Finally, Daddy , 
spoke. ‘Does he / 
fly?’ he asked. 

“I do not 
know,” replied 
Mother. “‘I did 
not ask him.” 

“We must ask 
him the first thing 
in the morning,” said 
Daddy, and he got up, put out his pipe, 
wound the clock, and went to bed. 

The next morning, as Benny sat down 
at the breakfast table, it seemed to 
Mother and Daddy that he was bumbl- 
ing under his breath. Benny felt very 
uncomfortable because he knew they 
were both looking at his pink wings. 

Daddy was the first to speak. “Benny,” 
he said, “‘now that you are a bumble-bee, 
there are several things I want to make 
clear to you. In the first place, I forbid 
you to bumble at the table.” 







“Tell me, 
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“Yes, Daddy,” said Benny. 

“And another thing,” said Daddy, 
‘‘just because you are a bumble-bee don’t 
think you can come to breakfast without 
washing your hands and face.” 

“Yes, Daddy,’’’said Benny. 

There was an awkward silence. 

“Tell me,” said Daddy, looking right 
at Benny’s pink wings, ‘‘can you fly?” 

“Yes, Daddy,” answered Benny, “I 
think so.” And he put down his napkin, 
stood on his tiptoes, took a deep breath, 
and flew twice around the room. 

“That does it,’ 
said Daddy. “We'd 
better call a doctor.” 

The Doctor was a 
big man, big and 
fat, and he wore a 
pair of eyeglasses 
that looked as though 
| they were about to 
| slide off his nose. He 
was a little surprised 
to see a bumble-bee 


he acted very friendly. 
He asked Benny to 
open his mouth and 
say ‘‘ah.” Then he 
asked Benny to close 
his mouth and say “‘ah,” which, of course, 
is impossible. This was the Doctor’s 
favorite joke, and he was very disap- 
pointed when somebody did not laugh 
at it. 

Next, the Doctor opened up his little 
black bag and pulled out all his instru- 
ments. Benny had never seen so many 
instruments in his life. 

When the Doctor finished his examin- 
ation, he put all his instruments back 
into the little black bag. 

‘Tell me,” ‘he asked, looking very 





can you fly?” 
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as big as Benny, but. 


hard at Benny’s pink wings, ‘can you fly?”’ 

“Sure,” said Benny, and he stood on 
his tiptoes, took a deep breath, and flew 
twice around the room. 

The Doctor shook his head and 
turned to Mother. “‘Aside from the fact 
that he is a bumble-bee,” he said, “‘this 
boy seems to be in perfect health.” And 
he wrote out a prescription for some 
boric acid. 

Benny’s mother was very disturbed. 
“But isn’t there something wrong with 
him?” she asked. 

“Madam,” replied the Doctor, “I am 
a Children’s Specialist. If you are so sure 
there is something wrong with this boy, 
why don’t you call in a Bumble-bee 
Specialist?” 

And saying this, he picked up his little 
black bag and left. 

The Bumble-bee Specialist was tall 
and thin and very peculiar-looking. As 
a matter of fact, he looked just a little 
bit like a bumble-bee himself, except 
that he had no wings and there were 
no fuzzy wires sticking out of the top 
of his head. 

As soon as he came in, he asked Benny 
to open his mcuth and say “ah,” but he 
didn’t even bother to look inside. In- 
stead, he opened his little black bag and 
took out a jar of honey. 

“Do you know what this is?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said Benny, “that is a jar of 
honey.” 

“Very good,” said the Bumble-bee 
Specialist, and he put the jar of honey 
back into his little black bag. ““Tell me,”’ 
he asked, looking at Benny’s wings, “can 
you fly?” 

“Sure,” said Benny, and he stood on 
his tiptoes, took a deep breath, and flew 
twice around the room. 

The Bumble-bee Specialist shook his 
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head and turned to Mother. “Aside from 
the fact he is a little big and acts like a 
boy,” he said, ‘‘this bumble-bee seems to 
be in perfect health.” And he wrote out 
a prescription for some flowers. 

Benny's mother was becoming more 
and more disturbed. “But isn’t there 
something wrong with him?” she asked. 

“Madam,” replied the Bumble-bee 
Specialist, “I am a Bumble-bee Special- 
ist. If you are so sure there is some- 
thing wrong with this bumble-bee, why 
don’t you call in a Children’s Specialist?” 

And saying this, he picked up his little 
black bag and left. 

“My poor little bumble-boy,” said 
Mother, and she took Benny up in her 
arms and began to stroke his little pink 
wings. 

Being a bumble-boy was very excit- 
ing, and, at first, Benny didn’t mind it at 
all. It was a lot of fun, for instance, to 
be able to fly to school. All the other 
children had to walk to school and when- 
ever they came to a corner, they would 
have to be very careful not to get run 
over. Of course, Benny had to watch out 
for airplanes and high buildings, but 
that was more fun than watching out 
for cars. 

It was also a lot of fun to come flying 





It was fun to fly to school. 
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in through windows. That was the way 
Benny would come into his class room. 
The first time he tried this, the window 
was locked and Benny had to sit out on 
the window ledge for half an hour. But 
after that the teacher always saw that 
this window was kept open for him. 

Benny also liked to walk down the 
street and have everyone point at him 
and say: “Look, there goes Benny the 
Bumble-boy!’”’ It made him feel very 
important. 





But more than anything else, Benny 
liked to play, and he could not under- 
stand why all the children were afraid 
to play with him. 

“What fun is it being a bumble-boy,” 
he said to himself, “if no one will play 


‘with me?”’ And he grew very, very un- 


happy. 


Benny kept growing more and more 
unhappy, until one day he decided to 
run away from home and fly to the end 
of the world. Taking his favorite pail 
and shovel, a slice of bread, and his 
toothbrush, he wrapped them all in a 
handkerchief which he tied to the end 
of a stick. Then, with the stick over his 
shoulder, he opened the window, stood 
on his tiptoes, took a deep breath, and 
flew away. 
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Benny flew to the end of the world. 


Benny flew and he flew over moun- 
tains and across the fields. He flew over 
big cities and little villages. Far below 
him he could see houses and tree-tops 
and long, winding roads. This was the 
furthest that Benny had ever been from 
home. 

When he finally reached the end of 
the world, Benny was very tired and 
hungry. Spreading his wings, he glided 
safely down to earth, landing in a clump 
of tall grass alongside of a little brook. 
The first thing he did was to find him- 
self a flat rock to use as a table. Then 
he untied his handkerchief and began to 
eat the slice of bread he had taken along. 

When he had finished the bread, he 
took out his pail and shovel and began 
to dig. 

A Very Old Man was passing by, and 
when he saw Benny digging beside the 
brook, he walked over and sat down 
beside him. ‘““What are you doing?” he 
asked. 

Benny stopped digging and looked 
at the Very Old Man. “I am filling my 
pail with dirt,” he said. 

“Did you come to the end of the 
world just to fill your pail with dirt?” 
asked the Very Old Man. 
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“No,” replied Benny, “‘it’s just that 
I have no place else to go. You see, I 
ran away from home.” 

And Benny told him all about his 
peculiar dream; how when he woke up 
he had changed into a bumble-bee. And 
how at first it had been a lot of fun, but 
that now he was unhappy because no 
one would play with him. 

The Very Old Man listened carefully 
and did not interrupt. 

“That is very interesting,” he said 
when Benny had finished his story, ‘‘and 
quite a coincidence, too. Do you know 
there is a bumble-bee out here who is 
all upset because he seems to have 
changed into a little boy?” 
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Benny had a strange feeling. “Does 
he have light brown hair, dark brown 
eyes, and freckles?” he asked. 

“Why, yes,” said the Very Old Man, 
“he answers that description perfectly.” 

“Gosh,” exclaimed Benny, “then he 
must be me!” And he got all mixed up 
just thinking about it. 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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CHECKERBOARD 


Start at the upper left-hand corner and 
move to any adjoining square until you have 
spelled out the name of a tree. Then move 
one square in any direction to start to spell 
another tree and so on until you have thirteen. 
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THINK THIS ONE OUT 

Once there was an explorer who wanted to 
catch a seal for his supper. He traveled five 
miles directly south but found no seals. He 
turned and traveled five miles directly west, 
and at that point he did find and shoot a 
seal. He took it straight back to camp, a dis- 
tance of five miles. Where do you think his 
camp was? 
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RE 
Fill in the blanks in the diagram to com- 
plete the five-letter words described in the 
corresponding places below. 


RE—-- 1.-—--—--RE 
—-RE-- 2.—-RE- 
—-—-RE- 3=.—-RE--— 
——--RE 4RE---— 
——-RE- 5.—RE--— 
—-RE-- 6-—--RE-—- 
RE-—--—-—- 7.—--—--RE 

Straps for guiding l. Frighten 
horse 

A color 2. Mother horses 

A merry excursion 3. — Not stale 

Gaze without blinking 4. Hires 


Tatter 5. Thing that gives 
great pleasure 
Liberates Makes a hole in 
Person who resists 7. Burst of flame 
authority. 
RIDDLES 


Why is a composer of music like a banker? 
Why do ships carry scales? 

What is worse than raining cats and dogs? 
When is a lady like a clothesline? 

Why is a fat man running like a bird? 
When are you in your teacher's eye? 


A BLOWING TRICK 
Take a small piece of thin paper and lay it 
on the table. Then roll up a large sheet to 
make a tube and ask one of your friends if he 
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can hold a half dollar in a horizontal position 
between the lower end of the tube and the 
piece of paper, and breathe through the tube 
in such a way that the paper will jump up 
and touch the coin. He will probably attempt 
to suck in as much air as possible, and the 
paper will remain on the table. 

Then you take the tube and the coin from 
him and make the paper jump right up by 
blowing hard at the coin. Be sure that you 
hold the tube so that you are blowing straight 
down. 

An interesting variation of this trick is to 
ask your friend if he can blow the paper off 
the table, blowing only through the vertical 
tube and not using the coin at all. This 
sounds simple, but you can exhaust yourself 
trying to do it. 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 

Probably you have heard people say that 
their eyes deceived them. This is true more 
often than you might think. To prove it, 
look at the diagram below. Which is larger, 
A or B? take a double piece of paper and 
draw on it a figure the same shape as A. 
Now cut it out carefully and, since you have 
used a folded sheet of paper, you will have 
two figures exactly the same size. Place them 
in the position shown and ask your friends 
to choose the larger. When they have chosen, 
place one piece on top of the other and prove 
to them that they are mistaken. 


REBUS OF BIRDS’ NAMES 


These pictures represent the names of different kinds of birds. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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T was opening day of the Louisiana 
1904. All 
St. Louis had turned out for the fair, 
along with travelers from all over the 


i Purchase Exposition in 


country. 

Charles Menches had just finished 
painting “Menches’ Ice-Cream Parlor— 
Three Delicious Flavors” over his stand, 
when he heard someone behind him 
calling his name. Turning, he saw Herr 
Huber, the enormous mustachioed 
waiter from the Bavarian Village beer 
garden. 

“Doing well, yes?’ inquired Herr 
Huber. As Charles nodded, he went on, 
“A most excellent location you have 
here, most excellent. Right outside the 
amusement park and in hot weather, too. 
Everyone will be stopping at your stand 
for ice cream before they go into Pleas- 
ure Land. You’re a smart man, Mr. 
Menches, and it’s ideas that count, 
ideas.”” With this parting bit of advice, 
the fat waiter waddled away in the di- 
rection of the beer garden. 

And it seemed as though Herr Huber 
was right for, as the days went by, more 
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A TRUE STORY by F. J. JUPO 


and more people stopped to buy ice 
cream from the young man with the 
friendly smile. 

Charles was so busy selling ice-cream 
sandwiches and so happy about his suc- 
cess that, at first, he didn’t pay much 
attention to the structure going up on 
the vacant lot directly across from his 
own small stand. But on arriving at his 
stand one morning, he suddenly real- 
ized why Herr Huber had been so inter- 
ested in his business. The building 
across the way was finished, and over its 
entrance in big glittering letters Charles 
read, “‘Huber’s Ice-Cream Palace— 
JUMBO Ice-Cream Sandwiches.” 
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That Count 


Illustrated by the Author 


And a palace it was compared 
to Charles’ small stand. Its cardboard 
icicles, glistening mirrors, and silver stars 
twinkled and shone in the sunlight. 

All that day Charles dejectedly watched 
long lines of people wait their turn out- 
side Herr Huber’s Palace. Now and 
then, someone would get tired of wait- 
ing and come over to his stand, but 
customers were few and far between. 
And the next day was the same. 

As he walked home from the fair the 
next night, he told his younger sister, 
Ann, who was helping him at the stand, 
that he thought he would have to give 
up his business. 











“Oh no, Charles,” said Ann. “I know 
I'm younger and don’t know much about 
business, but it seems to me that you 
are giving up too soon. Herr Huber has 
only had his stand two days. Please try 
to hold out one more day.” 

‘But don’t you see, Ann, I can’t com- 
pete with a palace and jumbo-sized ice- 
cream sandwiches.”’ 

But Ann was determined. “Please, 
Charles. There must be some way to 
attract people away from there. Just 
try it one day more.” 

Charles reluctantly promised that he 
would. 

At six o'clock the next afternoon, 
Charles, tired and miserable, was pre- 
paring to go home. If anything, that day 
had been worse than the two preceding 
ones. As he wiped off the counter, he 
noticed that some young lady had left 
a bunch of rather tired-looking violets. 
He offered them to Ann, who was hold- 
ing an uneaten ice-cream sandwich in 
one hand. 

“Mmmm,” said Ann, burying her nose 
in the flowers. ‘““The poor things need 

















water.” And then, hardly realizing what 
she was doing, she put the sandwich 
down on the counter, pulled off the 
softened top wafer, rolled it into a neat 
cone which she filled with water, and 
put the violets inside. 

But then the ice cream began to drip 
from the counter onto Ann’s dress. 
Charles hurriedly slipped the ice cream 
on a plate and fashioned another “‘vase”’ 
from the bottom wafer. Then, filling 
it with the remainder of the ice cream, 
he gave Ann the first ice-cream cone. 

Ann’s eyes glowed with excitement 
as she looked at the cone. “Charles, this 
is it—the attraction we’ve been looking 
for. Instead of ice-cream sandwiches, 
we'll serve ice cream in a cone! 

A few days later, a long line of people 
stood waiting in front of Menches’ Ice- 
Cream Parlor. The fame of the new ice- 
cream cone had spread over the entire 
Exposition. The lot across the way, once 
occupied by Huber’s Ice-Cream Palace, 
was now vacant. 

Herr Huber, again a waiter at the 
Bavarian Village beer garden, 
strolling over. 
asked Charles. 

“Very well, thank you,’’ Charles re- 
plied, as he and Ann filled cone after 
cone. ‘“Remember, it’s ideas that count, 
Herr Huber, ideas.” 
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came 
“Doing well, yes?’ he 


ia 


} Oh, Madam Rain has silver rings 

} And Lady Sun’s are gold, 

While both have strings of diamonds 
Most dazzling to behold. 

And, oh, if I were Madam Rain, 

If I were Lady Sun, 

I'd give a jewel to a child 

Who doesn't have a one. 


fully. 
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BENNY THE BUMBLE-BOY 
(Continued from page 21.) 
The Very Old Man stroked his beard 
and thought for a while. 
“Now I'll tell you what to do,” said 
the Very Old Man. ‘‘Go right home and 


” 


‘get into your bed. Then count to ten 


and say, I] am me and not a bumble-bee. 
Then close your eyes and go to sleep. 
When you wake up, everything will be 
all right.” 

Benny repeated the words very care- 
“Gee,” he said, “that sounds easy.”’ 

And he picked up his pail and shovel 
and his toothbrush. When he had them 
all wrapped up in his handkerchief, he 
repeated the words once more, thanked 
the Very Old Man, stood on his tiptoes, 
took a deep breath, and flew up into 
the air. 

When Benny got home, the window 
was still open just as he had left it, and 
he flew right back into his room. With- 
out even bothering to take off his shoes, 
he lay down on his bed and scrunched 
himself up. Very carefully, he counted 
to ten and repeated the words, “J am me 
and not a bumble-bee.” Then he shut 
his eyes tight, and the next minute he 
was asleep. 

When Benny awoke, the first thing he 
did was to jump out of bed and run 
over to the mirror. 

There in the mirror, looking right 
back at him, was a little boy with light 


brown hair, dark brown eyes, and 
freckles. 
“Gee,” said Benny, looking at him- 


self in the mirror, “‘it sure feels good to 
be a real boy again.” 

And he went into the kitchen to tell 
his mother about the Very Old Man he 
had met by the edge of the brook at the 


end of the world. 
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KING DADID, 
his son SOL KMOSH 
& a hard-boiled egg 


CW/n the land of Israel during the reign 
of the great King David, lived Eliezer, 
a poor shepherd, large and bony. Every 
day he would take his master’s sheep out 
to graze. Every day his wife filled a skin 
of goat’s milk for him and wrapped up 
a generous crust of coarse bread and goat's 
milk cheese for his lunch. Sometimes she 
managed to give him a handful of dates 
or almonds as well. 

One day, as Eliezer was about to sit 
down to lunch in the shade of a clump 
of palms, he noticed three travelers com- 
ing his way. They had several heavily 
burdened donkeys with them. 

The shepherd rushed toward them. 
“Peace be unto you, strangers,” he said. 
“I am so happy to see you. Few people 
pass this way.” 

“Peace unto you, shepherd,” they 
answered. 

“If you are about to have your noon- 
day meal, may I come and sit with you?” 
begged Eliezer. “I am a lonely man.” 

‘Welcome, welcome,” they said, and 
they all went toward the clump of palms 
together. 

The strangers spread out a lunch of 
meat, wine, and fine wheaten bread. 
Eliezer tried not to look envious. He 
lowered his eyes to his own simple meal 
and ate quickly, allowing himself a 
glance at the strangers’ fine meal only 
now and then. 

Now Eliezer was a hungry man, large 
and bony, and soon his lunch vanished 
inside of him, leaving not a drop or a 
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crumb behind. But the strangers sat 
back, talked a great deal, and ate slowly. 
Eliezer looked at the food spread before 
them, meat, wine, and wheaten bread. 
Then his eyes widened. Hard-boiled 


eggs! Oh, how he wished he had a hard- 
boiled egg! Dared he ask? He dared. 
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“Begging your pardon most humbly, 
sir,” he said, addressing himself to the 
stranger who seemed to be the most im- 
portant, ‘‘but I have finished all the food 
that my good wife gave me for lunch— 
and a good lunch it was. But there is 
still one bit of space left inside me. An 
egg-shaped bit of space. If you would 
only lend me one of your hard-boiled 
eggs, I could fill the space perfectly. I'll 
be glad to give you an egg in return the 
very next time I see you.” 

The man laughed. “Very well,” he 
said, ‘“‘you may have one of these eggs, 
provided you agree to pay me back the 
next time I come this way. I am a mer- 
chant and bound to return to this neigh- 
borhood sometime.” 

“I agree,” said Eliezer, stretching 
forth his hand toward the food. 

“Wait a bit,” said the stranger, still 
smiling. ““We must have our agreement 
in writing, signed before two witnesses.”’ 

Since everybody else seemed to think 
this was a good joke, Eliezer laughed, 
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too, and slowly and carefully, he signed 
his name to the document that was 
hastily written. Then he sat back and ate 
the delicious hard-boiled egg. 


Eliezer was a hungry man. 


Four years passed. One fine day, just 
at sunset, Eliezer was about to collect his 
sheep and start for home. Then he spied 
some people with laden beasts of burden 
walking toward him. He rushed toward 
them, for he had recognized them. 

“So it’s you!” he called, panting. 
‘After all these years!”’ For, indeed, there 
was the man with whom he had eaten 
lunch four years ago, and there were his 
two companions. 

“Greetings, shepherd,”’ the merchant 
said heartily, “you haven't forgotten our 
little agreement?” 

“Oh, no, no,” Eliezer assured him. 
“I’m on my way home now, and if you'll 
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step into my house, I'll pay my debt, 
and gladly.” 

When they arrived, Eliezer hastened 
forward to introduce the strangers to 
his wife, Penina. She stood in the door- 
way with her hands on her hips, and 
looked at them suspiciously. 

“Give this gentleman an egg, my 
dear,’ said her husband, as he pointed 
to the merchant. ‘Four years ago I bor- 
rowed an egg from him and I promised 
—signed and witnessed by these two 
friends of his—to pay him back. That 
was a good joke, wasn’t it? Ha, ha, 
ha...’ He laughed until he noticed that 
nobody else was laughing. 

Then the merchant spoke. “You need 
not trouble, madam, for one egg will 
certainly not pay your husband’s debt.” 
He took out a bill with many figures on 

“I have it all calculated here,” he 
said. “‘An egg, when allowed to hatch, 
produces a chick. In its second year this 
chick produces at least eighteen chicks 
which, in turn, produce eighteen chicks 
each, and so on and on. Here is the 
complete record. You owe me all these 
chickens, or money of equal value.” 

“Let me see that!” 
She looked at the bill. 
she exclaimed. 


snapped Penina. 
“This is absurd!” 


“Do you wish to argue with nature, 
madam?” smiled the stranger. “That re- 
cord shows what happens to one egg in 
four years.” 

“Nonsense,” she said. Then she 
turned to her husband. “See what hap- 
pens when you sign your name to some- 
thing you don’t understand?” 

“I thought I understood it, dear. It 
was supposed to be only a joke,” 
Eliezer. 


pleaded 


“Well, the joke’s on you—and it isn’t 
funny,” said his wife. ‘““What are we 
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going to do? We certainly can’t afford 
this joke.” 

“An agreement is an agreement,” 
one of the witnesses. 
mands to be paid.” 

‘Speak when you're spoken to, 
Penina. Then she said, almost to her- 
self, “We must think of some way to 
get justice.” 


said 


“My friend de- 


” cried 


= 
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“JT pity you,’ said the King. 


the merchant still 
‘‘your husband signed an agree- 
ment witnessed by these two honorable 
men. Here I have an accurate calcu- 
lation of what he now owes me. What 
can be more just? Even King David 
would rule in my favor.” 

Penina’s eyes lighted up. “That’s it!”’ 
she cried. “King David! Go to him, 
Eliezer. He loves his people, and he will 
rule justly. He will not let a poor man 
be swindled out of his daily bread.” 

The merchant remained serene. ‘“Very 
well, we'll go to King David,” 


‘“‘Madam,”’ said 


smiling, 


he said. 
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So next day, they went to the palace 
of King David. 

The king received them in the wide 
room on the high throne where he sat 
as a judge of his people. Carefully he 
listened to the halting, frightened words 
of the shepherd and the smooth, con- 
fident story of the merchant. 

“Let me see the agreement,” he said. 
It was handed to him. “Hmm, quite 
legal.”” Then he looked at the bill. He 
went over all the arithmetic. “Quite 
correct,”” he announced. 

“My poor man,” said King David, 
“though I pity you exceedingly, I must 
judge on the side of justice. You are to 
pay your.debt. An agreement is an agree- 
ment.” 

The shepherd left the presence of the 
king with tears in his eyes. Never again 
would he yearn for company while graz- 
ing his sheep. Never again would he 
make friends with strangers. 

Suddenly young Prince Solomon stood 
before him, glittering in his princely 
garments. 

“I listened to your case from behind 
the curtains,” he whispered to Eliezer, 
“and I can help you if you do what I 
say.” 

The shepherd agreed. 

That very day, on an empty field 
along the way that the king rode daily, 
Eliezer built a cooking fire, and placed 
a pot of beans upon it. Soon the beans 
were boiling merrily. Eliezer let them 
cook while he dug some shallow trenches 
close by. After a while, he saw the dust 
of the king’s procession rolling up the 
road. 

As the king approached, he saw a 
man at work planting cooked, steaming 
hot beans. Quickly reining in his horse, 
he called, ‘“What are you doing, my man?”’ 
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“I’m planting boiled beans, your maj- 
esty,” said Eliezer. 

‘“‘What do you intend to raise?”’ asked 
King David. 

“Oh, many bushels of beans.” 

“Now, you know better than that, my 
good fellow,” said the king. “Once beans 
are cooked, you can’t expect to get more 
beans by planting them.” 

‘Then how do you expect anyone to 
get a chick from a hard-boiled egg, your 
majesty?” 

“Rightly spoken,” said the king. 
“Come back to the palace, and we shall 
be more understanding this time.” 

King David turned his horse around 
sharply. He galloped back to his palace 
with all his bodyguard streaming behind 
him. “Call my son Solomon,” he ord- 
ered, and he went directly into the 
council chamber. “And call back that 
thief of a merchant and his two rascally 
companions.” 

Solomon appeared at once. “Tell me, 
son,” said David, “was it you who put 
the shepherd up to planting cooked 
beans in the field?”’ 

“Yes, Father,” said Solomon. “I did 
not want to criticize your judgment 
openly, and I was sure that you would 
see the justice in the shepherd’s case 
immediately when you found him plant- 
ing the steaming hot beans.” 

“What a brilliant king and judge you 
will make in your time!” sighed the 
proud father. | 

When Eliezer and the three strangers 
returned, King David said, “I judged 
too hastily this morning, as my son and 
this poor man have taught me. Eliezer, 
you may pay your exacting creditor one 
hard-boiled egg. That is all you owe him. 
An agreement is an agreement, you 
know.” 
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re Song for Summer 


“‘f By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


I like birds, said the Dryad, 






And the murmuring of the trees, 
And the stars seen through dark branches, 
And mumbling, bumbling bees, 


I like the forest and its smells and its shadows, 





Z I like all of these. 
rhah 
te, > And I like fish, said the Mermaid, 
S i piderae And the sharp rustle of waves, 
ae ‘f° “>. And the branching shapes of corals 
4 ate ‘ tay? y 
#1...» That grow on seamen’s graves, 
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: I like the wetness and the depth and the silence, “ LT 4 - 
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"World Secrets — Country Pathway : 
By MARJORIE H. HAYS ih By R. A. STEVENS ry 
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‘a oe 
‘ Pebbles on the sandy beach G I walked a country pathway— 
* Are older far than I; It led now east, now west; 
\~ Washed from shore to shore, they've seen I found a clover meadow 
“x . . 
. Centuries roll by. And threw me down to rest. 
Cave men probably admired I saw a purple butterfly, 
These pebbles flecked with gold, I saw some golden bees, 
And those, perhaps, were skipping stones I saw some dancing shadows 
For pirates fierce and bold. Cast by two tall elm trees. 
The roaring of the dinosaurs I walked back hours later, 
Around the world they heard; —- And, still about my head, 


And yet they lie all unconcerned, A : aes I smelled the rosy-cozy smell 


And will not say a word. That marks a clover bed! 
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Biff! What a hit! 
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What to do? 
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The long way around — — ls the shortest way home! 
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Solve the Puzzle — Write a Letter —Win a Prize! 


Hello, friends! My visit to America has been great. I have met lots of fine, jolly 
boys and girls. But I want to know more of you. Since I can’t get around to see you 


all, let’s get acquainted by mail. Here is my plan. 


1. You solve the puzzle in the right-hand corner of this page. Spell out the four 
words with jumbled letters I am holding up. 


2. Then write me a letter telling how you like the pages telling about my adven- 


tures and what kind you would like in the future. 


Address the letter to me: Globi c/o 
Story ParapE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 


i. York 10, New York. Mail it by May 15th. 









V\ 
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If you have spelled out the jumbled 
words correctly, and your letter is one of 
the 200 best I receive, I will send you one 


of the dandy Globi toys pictured here. 


So hurry, hurry, hurry! 


I want to hear 
from 





The Mystery of Rattler’s Bay 


‘THE Story So Far: Soon after he arrives 
in California, Roddy is warned by his 
twin cousins to keep away from Rattler’s 
Bay. “The man who lives there, Mr. 
Baker, makes trouble if so much as a 
canary strays on his land,” Ben says. But 
one afternoon Roddy goes exploring and 
makes friends with Neil O’Shay, an 
eccentric old wood-carver who lives in a 
cave on Rattler’s Bay. The old man’s 
cave is full of beautiful carved animals, 
including a squirrel so real it makes 
Roddy homesick for Connecticut. Neil 
is friendly when he discovers that Roddy 
has some skill in carving, too, but makes 
him promise to say nothing of his visit 
or the carvings, “for the Spirits of the 
Canyon will be angry.” Roddy promises, 
not sure whether Neil is serious or 
slightly crazy. But their visits continue 
until one afternoon when Roddy, wait- 
ing in the cave for Neil, sees two men car- 
rying toward it Neil’s cherished “watch 
dog,” the head of a mountain lion. 
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Part Two 

The men were very near him now. 
Roddy could hear their scuffling steps 
and the labored sound of their breath- 
ing. Roddy dug his hands into his 
pockets, nervously. He would have to 
say something, explain himself, and then 
ask about Neil. 

The very next second the men had 
put down their load inside the front of 
the cave and pulled shut the door. Be- 
fore Roddy was fully aware of what had 
happened, they clamped shut a padlock 
on the outside! 

Roddy’s first impulse was to rush for- 
ward and pound on the door. Then, as 
he heard the men’s voices through the 
door, he stood rooted with fear. 

“So much for Neil’s mountain spirits 
and his watch dog.” It was Mr. Baker’s 
voice, and the scoffing sound of it was 
horrible. “By the time he gets back to- 
morrow there won’t be a thing left ex- 
cept his tools.” 
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“And won't he be suspicious?” The 
dark man’s voice was unexpectedly high 
and quavering. ‘‘He won’t connect your 
parking him for the night in Santa Vera 
with his work being cleared away?” 

“Not a chance, I tell you. I’ll see to 
it that he doesn’t find his precious piece 
of redwood burl until tomorrow morning, 
so that he won’t get home until noon. In 
the meantime, he’ll believe his Canyon 
Spirits are angry with him because he 
showed all of his work to a kid who's 
staying with the Blaines, and that’s 
strictly against their orders.”’ 

The dark man laughed in a nasty 
way, and Roddy’s heart beat so fast he 
was afraid the two men would hear it. 

“And can you really get a fancy price 
for these carvings?” The men had stop- 
ped just outside the cave to get their 
breath, and Roddy listened, anxiously. 





“Won't he be suspicious?” 


Mr. Baker’s voice grated on his ears. 
“That part’s easy,” he boasted. “I have 
an artist friend who is an expert at 
doctoring wood so that it looks centuries 
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old. He’s coming around in a boat to- 
night to collect the carvings. Then all he 
has to do is to fix them up and sell them 
as antiques. Neil is so simple-minded, 
he'll never suspect a thing. It was a lucky 
day for me, all right, when I found him 
living alone in these hills, almost starv- 
ing. We sold one batch of his stuff last 
year, and we can easily do it again. 

“T’ll console him of course,” Mr. 
Baker said. “Keep him supplied with 
the best wood and tools and protect him 
from visitors for another year or two...” 

Roddy never heard the end of the 
sentence because the men had moved off, 
leaving him alone in the cave. He forced 
himself to wait until he was sure they 
were gone, and then he tried the door. 
He shoved and pushed until his shoulder 
ached, and the clatter of the gourds rang 
in his ears. But the lock held. 

He tried forcing the lock again and 
again. He had to get out of that cave. 
He simply had to. It was clear that the 
men were planning to steal Neil’s carv- 
ings that very night. Roddy’s blood ran 
cold as he thought of their coming back 
and finding him still there! For a mo- 
ment he couldn’t think, couldn’t act. 
Then slowly, desperately, he forced him- 
self to make sense. The front of the cave 
was hopeless, but perhaps at the back he 
could find a way out. 

He hurried toward the rear, and in a 
moment he was beyond the pleasant 
round of sunlight which came through 
the grille. It was almost dark but the 
cave was just as high-ceilinged here as 
it was at the mouth. He went on, then 
stumbled over some wood that Neil had 
stored away—and fell flat. He got up 
slowly, his eyes on the walls beside him. 
Now that he was getting used to the 
half-light, he could see better. He looked 
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around him at the clay walls and for 
the first time he realized that they had 
been cut out, fashioned, by picks and 
shovels and human hands. 

He went on more slowly, clinging to 
one wall for guidance. The earth was 
dry and crumbling. A bit of clay fell 
loose and rattled on the hard-packed 
floor ahead of him. He cringed at the 
sound and then forced himself on into 
the darkness, a foot at a time. He was 
in strange territory now. Even the 
clean smell of newly cut wood from Neil's 
workshop was gone. There was only 
absolute darkness ahead and a sour, 
unfamiliar smell. 

He kept on doggedly. He could no 
longer hear the waves, so he guessed 
that he must be going straight back into 
the canyon. For the first time he won- 
dered if the gold prospectors the twins 
had told him about had built this place, 
and if it was part of an old mine. At 
the thought, the breath felt tight in his 
throat. If this was part of a mine, there 
might be deeper pits, crumbling caverns 
in any direction, waiting for him to fall 
into them! 

He began to crawl, his eyes strained 
and useless in the dark. With his left 
hand he felt along the wall and with his 
right he felt ahead of him on the floor. 


He did not know how long he spent on 
his hands, every nerve and muscle tense 
and alert. It might have been minutes 
or hours, but it felt like years. He ached 
all over from his fall, and the rough 
floor scraped his knees so that his blue 
jeans were rags and his legs were tor- 
tured. Somehow he kept on going. 

Suddenly he heard a sound above and 
ahead of him. He though it might be 
more falling clay and ducked instinct- 
ively. The next second he heard it more 
plainly. He crouched down now, every 
ounce of his being concentrated on list- 
ening. Once more he heard the sound, 
louder this time and completely recog- 
nizable. It was the dinner bell! It was 
the wild clanging sound that Aunt Mary 
made with the oversize cow bell that 
she kept by the kitchen door. 

Roddy straightened up on his feet. 
He still kept one hand on the wall but, 
as he moved forward, hope and under- 
standing glowed inside of him. He 
wasn’t in a cave or in an abandoned 
mine. He was in a tunnel. It must be 
the tunnel that the tan-oak men had 
built to help them get the lumber out 
of the canyon. He remembered what 
David had said, and he figured he must be 
either very near his uncle’s land or al- 
ready actually underneath it! 





The bell stopped, but as Roddy 
moved forward he saw light ahead of 
him for the first time. He plunged on, 
and a moment later he saw the opening. 
It was as large as the one where Neil 
had his workshop and was closed up with 
a rusty iron gate, which swung crookedly 
on broken hinges. 

Roddy pushed open the gate and be- 
gan to run. It was still light, though 
over his shoulder he could see the moon 
was rising. He was not at all certain of 
his directions, but tried to head toward 
the place from which he had last heard 
the sound of the cow bell. If only Aunt 
Mary would ring it once more. Just once 
more. But he had no such luck, and he 
floundered on among the stately red- 
woods and the Monterey pines. The 
place was honeycombed with a dozen 
little trails, anyone of which might be 
the way home—or just another cow track. 

He was almost ready to cry with be- 
wilderment and fear, when he saw 
something familiar. It was one of the 
red and white socks he had lost on his 
first hike around the ranch. He picked 
it up with a yelp of pleasure. The road 
was only a few feet away and a moment 
later he was running down it as fast as 
he could go. 

The twins were home by the time he 
reached the ranch house, and were stand- 
ing beside Uncle Tim on the back porch. 

“Hi, Roddy,” Ben called out. “What's 
been chasing you?” 

Roddy gasped, fighting for breath. 
“Something—terrific’s happened!” Still 
panting, he told them just what he had 
seen and heard. 

For one terribly long moment nobody 
said anything.- Roddy looked from one 
face to another. Was it possible they 
didn’t understand? “Uncle Tim—” 
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Roddy began but now his uncle was 
looking at him with eyes that seemed 
to go right through to his backbone. 

“Take it easy, Sonny,” Uncle Tim 
said. “‘Are you sure of all of this? Ab- 
solutely positive?”’ 

“Yes!”” Roddy said. ‘““They mean to 
steal Neil’s carvings, and they'll do it 
tonight. We've got to stop them some- 
how!”’ 

“You go on in and have supper,” 
Uncle Tim told the boys. “I’m going 
down to the store to telephone the F.B.1. 
The agent’s staying at Santa Vera.” 





(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story, to be concluded next month.) 
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By RALPH S. MASON 
Illustrated by the Author 


Many thousands of years ago a little stream, 
which we shall call Rover, flowed down from 
the hills to the sea. He started out from a 
tiny spring on a hillside (Fig.l). As Rover 
bounced merrily along over the rocks in the 
bottom of a gully, two other little creeks 
joined him. Then Rover called himself a 
river, even though he was a very small one. 
Almost before he knew it, Rover reached 
the sea, and his sweet sparkling water became 
mixed with the salty ocean. 

This made Rover sad. He wanted to be a 
big long useful river that started high up on 
a snow-covered mountain and _ travelled 
through wide beautiful valleys for hundreds 
of miles before ending up in the ocean. 

Centuries went by, and Rover continued to 
haul away soil that each rainstorm washed 
down from the hillsides. In the winter, frost 
pried loose rocks which went rolling down to 
fall into the little river. In the spring when 
Rover was in flood, the rocks were ground 
and tumbled together. After many years they 
were worn down to grains of sand. Rover car- 
ried his load of sand and soil down to the 
ocean where he dumped it in a big pile just 
below the surface of the water. At low tide 
the top of this pile stuck up above the water. 
It looked like a big wedge, with the point to- 
ward the river (Fig. 2). 

Rover slowly enlarged the gully in which 
he flowed, and after a time it could even be 
called a small valley. Rover was growing a 
bit longer too, and more and more creeks 
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ROVER RIVER STARTS HIS JOURNEY 
TO THE SEQ 4S A TRICKLE FROM 
A SPRING. 
added their water to his as his valley increased 
in size. Rover now started far up in the moun- 
tains where the winter snows melted in the 
warm sun. It took more than a week for his 
water to find its way down to the ocean. 

In his upper valley Rover was as young 
and husky as ever. He roared and raced 
through his steep-sided narrow canyon, busily 
cutting it deeper (Fig. 3). In the lower valley, 
however, Rover was beginning to feel his age. 
He stopped hurrying and curved slowly back 
and forth across his wide flat valley as he 
meandered down to the sea (Fig. 4). 

One day the ground began to quiver and 
shake, and from deep down in the earth came 
muffled rumblings. This went on for many 
months while the commotion kept growing 
continually. Suddenly a long crack appeared 
across Rover’s canyon far back in the hills. 
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FPPOVER RIVER MAKES A WEDGE- 
SHAPED PILE CF SAND ANDO SOIL 
WHEN HE MEETS THE OCEAN. 
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UP IN THE MOUNTAINS ROVER'S 
VALLEY (tS STEEP AND NARROW. 


At several places along the crack steam and 
smoke began to rise. Fine white ashes and 
small red-hot rocks shot up into the air. Soon 
tongues of molten lava poured out of the 
mounds of ashes and flowed into the river. 
When the lava reached the water, it cooled 
and hardened. Great clouds of steam boiled 
up (Fig. 5). 

Rover flowed on for a while, but the lava 
kept coming. Finally it made a dam all the 
way across his channel and turned Rover into 
a lake. Rover slowly filled his dammed valley, 
but it was a long time before his water was 
high enougl. to reach the top. His lake by this 
time was several miles long and quite deep at 
the lower end. Rover finally found the lowest 
places along the top of the dam and flowed 
over it, rushing down over the rough lava in 
a series of waterfalls. 
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THE LOWER PART OF ROVER'S VALLEY 
WAS BECOMING FLAT ANO WIDE. 
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MOLTEN, LAVA FLOWS FROM THE 
VOLCANOS. 


Towns grew up along Rover’s shore simply 
because he was there. Fish and ducks and 
geese came to live in Rover’s lake. People 
built homes along his shores, and children 
swam in his clear water. Men sailed boats on 
the calm surface and built a power plant to 
use some of the falling water to make elec- 
tricity. The valley below the big lake was 
broad and fertile, and farms covered every 
inch of it. A railroad and a highway wound 
along Rover’s banks. The grade was even, and 
the valley made a natural passage through the 
mountains. Tugboats puffed busily up and 
down Rover, pushing big barges filled with 
freight for the bustling towns along his banks 
(Fig. 6). 

All this made Rover very happy. After so 
many, many centuries, he was now a big, long, 
useful river just as he had wanted to be. 
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FARMS COVER ROVER'S 
LOWER VALLEY. 
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A PONY CALLED LIGHTNING 
by Miriam E. Mason (Macmillan. $1.75). The 
little colt in this story was born with very 
long legs. But his mother warned him, “Legs 
are not enough. You must learn to smell with 
your nose. You must learn to look with your 
eyes. You must learn to think.” Lightning 
wanted most of all to race the lightning for 
which he was named. This is a book which 
is easy-to-read, and beautifully illustrated by 
C. W. Anderson. 
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From “A Pony Called Lightning” 


AT THE PALACE GATES 
by Helen Rand Parish (Viking. $2). Paco was 
a hillbilly Indian boy, who found himself 
deserted in the great city of Lima, Peru. This 
is a gay book, from Paco’s first escape from 
the police to his final adventure. 


THE HOUSE AT NODDY COVE 
by Elizabeth Foster (Houghton. $2.25). 
Cordelia was ten the summer she spent with 
her grandparents in Maine. It was a busy 
vacation, making friends with the village 
children, learning to swim, fish, and sail a 
boat. And there was a mystery to solve, too. 
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TINY NONSENSE STORIES 
by Dorothy Kunhardt (Simon and Schuster. 
$1). Here is another miniature library for the 
littlest ones, who will not listen long but love 
to listen again and again. In these tiny tales 
the charm of the unexpected is mixed ex- 
pertly with the charm of familiar animals 
romping through a child’s world. It is a 
temptation to pick favorites: I cannot help 
choosing The Two Snowbulls, Mrs. Sheep’s 


’ Little Lamb, The Naughty Little Guest, The 


Wonderful Silly Picnic. 


THAT LIVELY MAN, BEN FRANKLIN 
by Jeanette Eaton (Morrow. $2.50). Lively is 
indeed the right word to describe this glori- 
fied biography of Benjamin Franklin. His 
inventions, his scientific discoveries, his native 
shrewdness, his humor, as well as his political 
contributions, are woven into a book for the 
early teen age. 


SAIL AWAY 
by Robb White (Doubleday. $2.25). It’s hard 
to say who is the hero of this story: Hayden 
Channing, who learned to sail in mid-ocean, 
his sister Khaki who had to be ship’s cook, or 
Jimmy Flynn, the derelict orphan. Rumpus, 
the big white bull terrier, was a hero, too, in 
their flight from bandits. 


JAN’S VICTORY 
by Betty Morgan Bowen (Longmans. $2.50). 
If your home had been destroyed by bombs, 
if the good farmland of your neighbors had 
been ruined by sea-water, would you have the 
courage and faith to build again? That was 
the problem of Jan Maarten and the other 
good folk of Walcheren Island. In spite of 
the background of war, Jan’s story is full of 
hope and promise. 
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OUR YOUNG 


Here are ways that children from Hunter 
College Elementary School earned money. 

Maybe you would like to write a letter to 
the Penguin Club telling how you have 
earned money. Write to Peter Penguin, 
Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


How I EARNED MONEY 
By Jane MacLeod, age 11 


When I was four years old my mother 
taught me how to set the table. From then on 
I have been setting the table for two cents. 
When I was six, I was taught how to dry 
dishes, which added to my salary, and later 
to wash them. But those days are long since 
past for now I set the table, wash and dry 
dishes, make my bed and many other things. 
This summer in Canada I made myself useful 
by running errands, mowing lawns, and hang- 
ing clothes on the wash line. Just recently I 
have been raking leaves, oiling tools, and 
cleaning tool houses. On the average I make 
forty cents a week. 


How I Earnep MONEY 
By David Reiss, age 11 


The truth is that I have only earned a 
quarter for myself. I earned this by dragging 
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(Including OUR OWN) 
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ashes in a bitter-cold snow storm to get a 
banana truck out of a snow drift. 

But I have earned seven dollars for cancer 
by selling some of the things around my house 
that I didn’t want. 

I have had some ideas for earning some 
money for myself which have been discour- 
aged because I was too young to work and I 
wouldn’t be able to play ball in the afternoon 
and all that stuff. 

But I guess when I'll really have to work 
for a living, I'll remember the sweet old days 
of play. 


How I EARNED MONEY 
By Debora Weinstein, age 11 


I do not earn money outside of my home. 
For favors to neighbors, I don’t expect to be 
paid. I do get a regular allowance. Each school 
day, I get fifteen cents, totaling seventy-five 
cents a week. There are certain chores which 
I do at home. I have been doing these chores 
for a long time. I suppose that if I didn’t do 
them, I wouldn’t get an allowance as large as 
seventy-five cents. 

These chores are making my bed before I 
leave for school, and making breakfast for my 
sister and myself. When I come home from 
school, I finish the marketing. In the evening 
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my sister and I divide setting and clearing the 
table. As a new responsibility is added, my al- 
lowance gets a little larger. Two years ago it 
was twenty-five cents, and last year it was fifty 
cents. 


How I EARNED MONEY 
By James Schapiro, age 11 


Most people say that money is the root of 
all evil, and I am inclined to agree with them. 
When I think back to the means that I used 
to raise money, I blush for shame. 

At the tender age of eight I was already 
launched on my career as a profiteer. I had 
an art gallery of my own. In fact, my walls 
looked like Swiss cheese from constantly tack- 
ing up and removing pictures. 

My scheme was as follows: as visitors ar- 
rived at our home I would proceed to shang- 
hai them into my room. Once in, there was no 
escape. On my walls were displayed my 
masterpieces, which ranged from two straight 
lines with a red background to ten crooked 
lines with no background. When some timid 
soul asked what the picture represented, I 
boldly answered, “It’s an abstract!” 

The prices of these abominable works of art 
varied according to the financial status of the 
customer. Poor relatives and friends got off 
easy with one thin dime, but the richer folk 
paid as much as a dollar. Over a period of 
time I accumulated what to me was a fortune, 
seven dollars. After a time I was forced to give 
up this business because people no longer 
thought it was cute. 


City Noise 
By Mary Margaret Johnson, age 8\% 


Did you ever go down a city street 

And listen to the noise of the tramping feet 

And listen to the cars and busses too 

As they honk their horns and go right 
through? 

But when the policeman blows his whistle, 

They all have to stop—quick! 
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BEFORE THE STORM 
By Suzanne Harris, age 10% 


Quiet and still is the summer air 

Quiet and still are the flowers fair 

Quiet is the wind in the trees’ long hair 
Waiting for the storm. 





THE PrirRATE CAPTAIN READS A BOOK 


By David Musial, age 9 


ENnouci’s ENOUGH 
By Thomas C. Waggoner, age 12 


I love to float over the waves, 

Over the crest of the sea; 

I love to wade, looking for shells, 
Where the mud comes up to my knee. 


I love to hear the cry of the gull, 

The sound of the tossing spray; 

But when I feel the pinch of a crab, 
I’m ready to call it a day. 
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MOTHER THE Horse THAT GREW 





By Class 3B, Maple Avenue School By Richard Inglis, age 8 
Pe He 7. Once upon a time there was a little boy, 
Mother dear, I love you so, and it was his birthday. His father brought 
I'll help you all I can, him a wooden horse. It was about a foot tall 
I'll dust each thing, both high and low, ‘and a foot long. While the little boy was 
I'll wash each pot and pan. sleeping, the horse grew and grew until he | ( 


was pretty big. When the boy woke up, he 
was startled. How in the world had the horse 
gotten that big? 

The little boy thought he might take a 
ride. It was wonderful. You can imagine what 


I'll make the beds and sweep the floor, 
I'll set the table, too. 

In fact, I'll do most any chore 

That I am asked to do. 


I'll go to bed each night at eight it was like. ; 

I will not play or fool. 

I promise that I won't be late, FAIRIES 

When I go off to school. By Ellen Feinknopf, age 8\ 
I'll make you happy all the day. I don’t think there are fairies, 

I will not make you scold. Yet there might be some around. 
One ugly word I will not say, But how could there be fairies 
But do as I am told. If they never make a sound? 











FLAMINGO = By Martha Espencheid, age 10 
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A useful and decorative 
Mother’s Day gift is a 
bright felt case for your 
mother’s glasses, scissors, or 
compact. 
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1. Materials needed: bright pieces of felt 
which can be purchased in almost any de- 
partment supply 
scissors, colored cotton thread, silk embroidery 
thread, needles, beads and sequins, and glue. 
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store or school store, 


2. Cut patterns from paper by tracing 
around glasses, compact, or scissors. Allow 
plenty of room for slipping the article in and 
out. Cut from felt two pieces exactly the same 
size. 
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3. To decorate, sew a few beads and sequins 
on it. As an alternative you might glue tiny 


felt designs on your case, or embroider it 
with bright silk thread. All sequins and beads 
should be sewed with colored thread. 


4. If you decorate with felt designs, cut 
them very carefully and glue them to the felt. 
Then press the pieces in a book until the glue 


is dry. 


5. The very last step is sewing the two 
pieces of felt together. Use the silk embroidery 
thread and sew with fine blanket stitches. 
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FLORIDA CRACKER 
(Continued from page 7.) 
that he felt like running for home, 
maybe even running clear to Florida. 

Miss Dorset drove up in her little 
car and began roaming around the 
grounds to make sure that everything 
was ready. Sim felt even shakier than 
before. 

‘What in the world!” cried Miss Dor- 
set. “Why, Sim Baxter!” 

Sim had on his high-heeled cowboy 
boots and Pa’s second-best wide-brim- 
med hat. He knew from looking at him- 
self in the mirror before he left home 
that, between the boots and the high- 
crowned hat, he looked at least six feet 
tall. 

“Spittin’ image of your Uncle Jed,” 
said Pa when he looked him over at 
breakfast. “You look like a real cracker, 
for sure!” 

“Step right up!” cried Sim now in 
the resounding voice which he had prac- 
ticed out in the woods at home. ‘‘Sur- 
prise your friends! Have your picture 
taken on Babe, the wild ox from Florida! 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! Genuine rodeo 
photos! Twenty-five cents apiece!’’ He 
lowered his voice for Miss Dorset. “But 
you can have yours taken for free!” 

There, standing placidly with an old 
saddle on his back, was Babe, with his 
coat brushed and his horns tipped with 
gold paint. Beside him was a small step- 
ladder, so people could climb on his 
back. On the small table, which held 
Ma’s camera and twenty rolls of film 
that Sim had bought at the drugstore, 
were Sim’s two six-shooters and Pa’s wid- 
est black felt hat. 

“I never saw anything like it,” said 
Miss Dorset. “Are you sure he won't 
buck?” 
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“No, ma’am,” said Sim, “he won't 
buck. He’s very gentle. I just put in that 
about his being wild to get people inter- 
ested.” 

Miss Dorset climbed aboard Babe. 
Sim put Pa’s black felt hat on her head 
and a six-shooter in each hand. 





‘Now act like you’re shooting some- 
thing,” said Sim. “You know, one hand 
shooting and the other getting ready to 
shoot! Now, hold it!’ He helped her 
down. “Your picture will be delivered 
to you as soon as it is developed, 
madam,” he said in a business-like voice. 

“It had better be,” said Miss Dorset, 
handing over her quarter, even though 
Sim didn’t want to take it. ‘““This should 
surprise a lot of people.” 

Sim wound up the film in Ma’s camera. 
“Next!” he bellowed, really beginning 
to enjoy himself. “Babe, the wild ox im- 
ported from the wilds of Florida! Sur- 
prise your friends! Scare your enemies! 
A genuine rodeo photo! Only twenty- 
five cents!” 
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Sim took a picture of the school super- 
intendent, who was so round and chubby 
that he could hardly climb on Babe, 
even with the step-ladder. He took a 
picture of the lady principal, whose 
nose-glasses kept slipping off whenever 


she waved the six-shooters. He took 
pictures of all the boys and girls who 
had a quarter, and the ones who didn’t 
stood around and watched the rest. He 
took pictures of the mothers and fathers, 





who stood in line laughing and joking 
and pretending to be scared to death of 
Babe. He took pictures until he didn’t 
have any more film left. 

“Dll get you some more!” cried three 
boys all at once. ““Let me!” 

One of them ran down to the drug- 
store and came back with more film. A 
second one brought Sim a glass of cold 
water. A third volunteered to change 
the film in the camera whenever Sim 
had filled up one roll. It reminded Sim 
of the way he used to hang around the 
rodeo cowboys down in Florida, begging 
for a chance to do something for them. 
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Sim grew hoarse from yelling, “Babe, 
the wild ox from Florida!” His legs were 
tired from standing up for hours on end. 
Even his fingers were tired from rolling 
film through the camera. But the cigar 
box which he had brought for the 
money was full of quarters, and the used- 
up rolls of film filled a wastebasket 
which Miss Dorset had brought out from 
the schoolroom. Sim mopped his face 
with Pa’s big bandanna handkerchief. 

“Whe-ew!” he said. “Hardest work 
I ever did!” 

And then he noticed that the gates 
to the school grounds had been closed 
and that there was nobody left but a few 
teachers and practically all the children 
in school, who were crowding around 
Babe. 

“Sim,” they begged, “May we please 
pet hime” 

“Sim,” they asked, “May we help you 
walk him home?” 

“Sim,” they yelled, ‘could I wear 
your boots, just a little while?” 

Miss Baxter came up with the prize 
for the best stunt—a huge jackknife 
with half a dozen blades and a silver 
plate on the handle for the jeweler to 
engrave whatever Sim chose. 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am,” said 
Sim, who had forgotten long ago that 
there was a prize. “‘I’d like my name on 
it, please, ma’am. My full name—Kiss- 
immee Baxter,” 

Better than the prize, better than all 
the boys and girls who were his friends 
now and called him Sim, was the 
thought of how pleased Pa was going to 
be when Sim went home and told him 
that it was all his doing. 

“Use what you’ve got,” Sim said to 
himself. “And be proud of what you 


are. 
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When a pair of playful, mischievous cats 
enter the home life of Miss Simpson the 
excitement really starts. Children will want to hear 
the story by Virginia Cunningham again and again— 
parents will love it too. The celorful and 
humorous illustrations by Veronica Reed enliven 
each of the 64 pages. You'll find ‘Those Cats’’ at your 


favorite Book Store for only 59¢. 


Whitman Publishing Company * Racine, Wisconsin 
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self, read them to younger brothers 





and sisters, and get ideas for amusing 
your friends. 


If you want to give a subscrip- 
tion to someone else, we'll be glad to send a gift card. 
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